CHAPTER VI

THE FOLKLORE OF THE BALLADS

BALLADS are only a small part of the immense volume of
folk-literature1 which has survived in the oral tradition of
Europe. They are found alongside lyrical folksongs, fairy-
tales, merry tales, animal fables, proverbs, riddles, and so on.
There are thousands of motifs which are shared by the folklore
of every country and which move from one genre to another.
The ballads do not stand entirely distinct from the other
genres. They have in common with fairytales the use of
fixed formulas and of incremental repetition, particularly in
groups of three, and a fondness for rich ornament in the
description of heroes and heroines. Some ballads resemble
merry tales, those stories of reversals and deceptions which
have circulated throughout Europe and which receive their
greatest literary expression in the Decameron and the Canterbury
Tales. Many of the merry tales are of Oriental origin, like
Chaucer's Pardoner's Tale, or the subject of the ballads:
"The Friar in the Well" (276), and "The Farmer's Curst
Wife" (278), and some were recorded centuries before Christ.
They appear again in mediaeval fabliaux and preachers'
exempla, in the stories told by peasants, and some have per-
sisted up to the present day and are circulating in officers'
messes and bars. "The Keach in the Creel" (281), has the
story of the spying parent jolted in a basket, a typical merry
tale. The girl's lover is let down into her room in a basket,
the parent stumbles into it, and is jolted about by the lovers'
accomplice. He thinks that the devil has got him and leaves
the lovers in peace. The story is found in a French fabliau
of the fourteenth century, and in tone and construction it is
like the material Chaucer used for some of his tales. "Get Up
and Bar the Door" (275) has a story found in Italian (Straparola,
sixteenth century), French (D'Ourville, seventeenth century)
Arabic, and Turkish. Husband and wife fall out over shutting
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